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The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf. 


The  first  mention  in  Wisconsin  of  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  of  which  there  is  any  account  was  in  1843,  twenty-six 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  first  institution  in  America 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  five  years  before  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin  became  a state,  in  the  following  letter  written 
to  the  Honorable  Moses  M.  Strong,  president  of  the  territorial 
council  at  Madison  : 

Milwaukee,  March  loth,  1843. 

“ Dear  Sir  : Believing  it  to  be  the  right  of  those  unfortu- 
nate persons  who  are  by  nature  excluded  from  our  common 
schools,  to  participate  equally  with  others  in  the  public  funds 
and  donations  of  land  for  the  support  of  schools,  I hope  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  directing  to  you  the  enclosed  draft  of 
‘resolutions  asking  an  appropriation  of  land  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  within  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  institu- 
tions for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,’  and  for  asking  you  to  bring  the  same 
to  the  attention  of  the  honorable  body  over  which  you  preside. 

Very  respectfully, 

I.  A.  Lapham. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Strong, 

President  of  the  Council.” 

Action  was  at  once  taken  on  the  receipt  of  the  “resolu- 
tions” by  the  council,  and  Congress  was  petitioned  according- 
ly, but  there  is  no  mention  in  the  journals  of  Congress  of  that 
time  that  anything  was  done.  Thus  ended  the  first  recorded 
attempt  to  establish  a school  for  the  deaf  in  the  territory. 

The  movement  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  present 
school  began  in  the  following  way  : There  was  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Chesebro,  who  emigrated  from  New  York 
state  to  Wisconsin  in  1839,  a deaf  girl  named  Ariadna,  who 
had  been  a pupil  in  the  New  York  institution  before  the  re- 
moval of  her  parents.  The  family  had  settled  on  the  Janes- 
ville road,  in  Darien,  Walworth  county,  two  miles  west  of 
the  present  village  of  Delavan.  In  1848  or  ’49,  Miss  Wealthy 
Hawes,  a graduate  of  the  New  York  institution,  who  lived 
with  her  parents  at  Magnolia,  fourteen  miles  east  of  the 
present  city  of  Janesville,  Rock  county,  Wisconsin,  went  to 
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visit  some  relatives  in  Racine,  Wisconsin.  She  learned  on 
the  way  that  Miss  Ariadna  Chesebro,  whom  she  had  known 
as  a classmate  in  the  New  York  institution,  lived  on  the  road, 
and,  finding  the  house,  stopped  to  pay  her  a visit.  In  1850 
she  received  a request  by  letter  from  Miss  Belle,  a sister  of 
Ariadna,  to  come  and  teach  Ariadna  at  her  home,  along  with 
a deaf  boy  named  J.  A.  Dudley,  who  lived  on  a farm  a mile 
or  two  southeast  of  the  Chesebro  farm.  She  complied  with 
the  request,  and  taught  four  months. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Mills,  also  a former  pupil  of  the  New  York 
institution,  was  then  requested  to  take  up  the  work  of  Miss 


OLD  BUILDING — DESTROYED  BY  FIRE  SEPT.  16,  1879. 

Hawes,  which  he  did  in  the  fall  of  1851.  The  school  now 
numbered  six  pupils,  and  so  far  had  been  a private  affair. 
Four  months  later  it  had  to  be  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds, 
but  the  idea  of  a school  was  not  abandoned.  Mr.  Chesebro 
conceived  the  plan  of  having  the  following  petition  circu- 
lated in  Darien  and  the  adjacent  towns,  which  was  signed  by 
one  hundred  citizens  of  Walworth  county : 

“ To  the  honorable  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin : 

“The  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
spectfully petition  your  honorable  body  to  pass  a law  making 
more  ample  and  just  provision  for  the  education  of  that  unfor- 
tunate portion  ot  our  youth  known  as  ‘mutes,’  or  those  who  ai'e 
deaf  and  dumb  either,  as  your  petitioners  would  suggest.  First, 
by  providing  for,  establishing  and  maintaining  at  least  one 
school  in  the  state  where  all  such  children  between  the  ages  of 
tour  and  twenty  years  may  be  taught  free  of  charge  ; or  second, 
by  appropriating  out  of  the  school  fund  such  sum  to  each  child 
as  will  enable  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  to  edu- 
cate them  in  some  proper  school  taught  for  that  purpose.” 
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This  petition  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  J.  R. 
Baker,  then  assemblyman  from  this  district,  and  through  his 
energetic  and  able  presentation  of  the  matter  before  the  legis- 
lature a bill  was  passed  and  approved  by  Governor  Leonard 
J.  Far  well,  April  19,  1852,  incorporating  the  “Wisconsin  in- 
stitute for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,”  to  be  located 
“at  or  near  the  village  of  Delavan”  in  Walworth  county. 
The  act  of  incorporation  included,  among  other  things,  a 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  Ebenezer  Chesebro,  William  G. 
Allen,  Franklin  K.  Phoenix,  Henderson  Hunt,  P.  W.  Lake, 
Wyman  Spooner,  Jesse  C.  Mills,  James  A.  Maxwell  and 
George  Williams,  for  the  general  management  of  the  school, 
with  the  power  to  employ  a principal,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  a year  for  three  years  for  building  purposes  ; and 
$500  for  the  support  of  the  school  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  and  J.  R.  Brad  way  was  appointed  principal  and  J. 
A.  Mills,  teacher.  A site  was  selected  and  steps  taken  to- 
wards the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  Principal  Broad- 
way afterwards  resigned,  and  Rev.  Lucius  Foote  was  chosen 
to  succeed  him. 

The  present  site,  on  a hill  just  west  of  the  village  of 
Delavan,  comprises  thirty-seven  acres,  eleven  of  which  were 
originally  donated  by  F.  K.  Phoenix,  the  remainder  having- 
been  subsequently  acquired  by  purchase.  Its  location  is  as 
healthy  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  grounds  are  covered  with 
oak,  evergreens  and  maple,  and  in  summer  present  a lovely 
aspect.  It  has  very  appropriately  been  given  the  name  of 
Phoenix  Green. 

While  the  first  building  was  being  erected,  the  pupils, 
numbering  eight,  were  boarded  in  private  families  in  the 
village,  until,  increasing  to  fourteen,  a house  was  rented  for 
their  special  use  ; while  the  upper  story  of  a red  brick  shoe- 
shop,  which  is  still  standing  with  its  original  sign  of  “Boots 
and  shoes,”  was  used  as  a school-room:  The  new  building 
was  completed  in  January,  1854,  and  the  pupils  were  moved 
into  it  from  their  quarters  in  the  village.  It  was  a red  brick 
structure  33x44,  two  stories  besides  basement  and  attic;  and 
was  only  a part  of  a complete  set  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
transverse  and  lateral  wings  on  either  side  of  a main  edifice, 
which  were  not  finished  until  1867. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  L.  H. 
Jenkins  was  principal.  He  filled  a long  felt  want,  as  he  was 
a man  of  experience  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  By  his 
knowledge  and  devotion  to  the  cause  a broader  public  inter- 
est was  awakened  in  the  institute  and  its  needs. 
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In  1856,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  succeeded  by  J.  S.  Officer, 
under  whose  able  management  the  institute  made  marked 
progress.  Though  previously  advocated  by  Mr.  Jenkins, 
industrial  education  was  not  begun  until  Mr.  Officer’s  term, 
in  the  form  of  cabinet-making.  This  was  a wise  step,  for  too 
much  can  hardly  be  said  in  favor  of  manual  training, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  deaf. 

During  the  session  of  1857-8  a law  passed  the  legislature 
requiring  pupils  who  were  sent  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind 
institutions,  to  pay  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum,  unless 
“parents  could  make  oatb  before  an  officer  that  they  were 
unable  to  pay  that  amount.”  A similar  law  was  passed  in 
1867 ; but  these  laws  operated  so  disastrously  on  the  pros- 
perity of  those  institutes  that  they  were  both  repealed  soon 
after  their  passage. 

The  period  of  the  civil  war  was  a time  of  considerable 
pecuniary  embarrassment  to  the  institute,  and  teachers  worked 
on  reduced  salaries. 

Mr.  Officer  died  in  office  in  1864,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Milligan,  whose  administration  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  introduction  of  steam  heating  and  gas  light- 
ing, and  the  opening  of  the  shoe-shop. 

The  next  two  principals  to  take  charge  of  the  institute, 
between  the  years,  1869  and  1875,  were  E.  C.  Stone  and  George 
L.  Weed.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Hon.  Samuel 
Fallows,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  acknowl- 
edged the  institute  as  one  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state. 

In  1875  William  H.  DeMotte  was  elected  principal.  The 
following  events  marked  his  term  of  office:  The  erection  of 
a small  wooden  building  for  a gymnasium  ; the  opening  of 
a basket  shop  for  two  years  in  a part  of  the  cabinet  shop; 
the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  starting  of  a paper,  the 
“Deaf-Mute  Press,”  in  1878;  the  giving  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  for  a few  months;  the  erection  and  fitting 
up  of  a building  for  a kitchen  and  laundry  ; and  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  institute  by  fire  September  16,  1879.  No 
clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  has  ever  yet  been  obtained. 
The  building  was  a total  loss  to  the  state,  as  it  was  not  covered 
by  insurance.  In  spite  of  the  great  inconveniences  caused 
by  this  most  unexpected  calamity,  the  work  of  the  institute 
was  not  suspended.  The  shoe-shop  was  immediately  con- 
verted into  a dormitory  for  the  boys,  and  the  lady  teachers 
and  girls  were  taken  in  by  private  families  on  the  hill  and 
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down  town.  In  the  meantime  the  school  work  was  mostly 
carried  on  in  the  Methodist  church  in  the  village  until  the 
carpenter  shop  was  divided  up  into  school-rooms  and  a small 
office  for  the  pi’incipal  and  steward. 

After  the  fire  the  public  press  began  seriously  to  discuss 
the  advisability  of  moving  the  institute  to  some  other  place, 
but  nothing  resulted  from  the  discussion.  Plans  for  new 
buildings  were  adopted,  and,  an  appropriation  of  $65,000 
having  been  secured,  their  erection  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  These  buildings,  which  are  a modification 
of  the  congregate  plan,  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  pupils,  and  are  well  suited  to  more  completely  separate 
and  classify  pupils  of  different  sex,  age  and  state  of  advance- 
ment. 

The  present  superintendent,  J.  W.  Swiler,  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  July,  1880,  and,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  the  new  buildings,  which 
took  place  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  the  same  year,  the 
following  improvements  have  been  made:  The  erection  of 
a new  engine  house  and  smokestack,  with  the  removal  of 
the  old  one ; of  a new  and  well-equipped  gymnasium;  the 
introduction  of  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing ; the  change  in  the  name  of  the  institute  to  “ The  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Deaf ; ” the  addition  of  a bakery  to  the 
industrial  department;  the  making  of  the  “Deaf-Mute 
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Press,”  now  tlie  “Wisconsin  Times,”  a regular  weekly  paper, 
and  the  use  of  electricity  in  lighting. 

From  its  establishment  in  1852,  the  school  had  been 
under  the  general  management  of  a board  of  trustees,  but  in 
1881,  with  all  the  other  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  state,  it  was  placed  under  a state  board  of 
supervision,  consisting  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
governor,  having  their  headquarters  in  the  capitol  at  Madi- 
son. In  1891  this  board  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
the  state  board  of  control,  with  one  additional  member. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the  recent 
death  of  Hon.  Charles  Luling,  who  served  for  ten  years  on 
the  old  board  and  whose  eminent  ability7-  and  fitness  were  so 
well  recognized  that  he  was  reappointed  to  a place  on  the 
new  board.  In  his  death,  which  called  forth  regret  from  all 
sections,  the  deaf  lost  a sincere  friend  and  wise  counselor. 

The  system  of  instruction  generally  followed  in  the 
school  is  the  combined  system,  which  has  been  employed  in 
most  of  the  schools  in  this  country  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  two  most  prominent  features  of  this  system  are  the  man- 
ual and  the  oral  methods,  that  is,  the  teaching  by  signs,  the 
manual  alphabet  and  writing,  and  by  speech.  Each  pupil  is 
taught  by  that  method  which  is  the  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
case,  or,  in  other  words,  that  method  which,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  yields  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Articulation,  or  speech-teaching,  was  introduced  into  the 
school  as  early  as  1868,  with  Miss  Emily  Eddy  as  teacher, 
whose  connection  with  the  school  dates  from  1857  ; and  it  is 
at  present  a subject  of  constantly  growing  importance. 
Though  much  articulation  work  had  been  done  previous  to 
1S84,  since  that  time  three  regular  oral  classes  have  been  so 
taught,  and  this  fall  another  was  added  to  the  list. 

The  course  of  study,  which  covers  ten  years,  is  given 
below : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,  ADOPTED  MAY,  1889. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Language:  Nouns — Objects  in  class-room;  articles  of  dress: 
articles  of  food;  articles  of  furniture;  parts  of  the  body;  names  of 
mostcommon  animals  and  birds;  divisions  of  time,  as  morning, 
noon,  evening,  forenoon  and  afternoon  ; the  articles,  a,  an, 
and,  the,  are  to  be  taught  with  these  words,  also  the  plural 
form  of  the  words.  Adjectives — Such  as,  good,  bad, 
young,  old,  sweet,  sour,  hard,  soft,  wise,  stupid,  weak,  strong, 
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pretty,  homely,  light,  heavy,  quick,  slow,  etc.,  etc. ; colors : 
black,  white,  yellow,  green,  red,  and  blue.  Numeral  ad- 
jectives to  twenty  inclusive.  Pronouns — I,  you,  he,  she,  it, 
in  all  cases  and  numbers.  Verbs — To  be,  in  present  and 
past  tenses,  and  verbs  that  express  simple  action.  Prepo- 
sitions— In,  into,  out,  of,  on,  over,  under,  by,  for,  of. 

Arithmetic:  Writing  numbers  to  twenty,  and  mental 
addition  and  subtraction.  How  many? 

Penmanship : Careful  instruction  with  crayon,  followed 
by  exercises  with  pencil  and  pen.  No  text  books. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Language : A thorough  review  of  first  year  work. 
Nouns — Names  of  the  parts  of  common  quadrupeds,  birds 
and  fishes;  names  of  implements  in  common  use  about  the 
house,  barn,  farm,  etc.  “Miss  Sweet’s  No.  1,”  second  series. 
Adjectives — Continued,  together  with  : this,  that,  these, 
those,  many,  a few,  several,  some.  Pronouns — Simple  ques- 
tions with,  who,  what,  where,  can,  have  and  do.  Verbs — 
The  infinitive  mood  with  to,  simple  and  compound  actions, 
may  and  must.  Adverbs — Not,  often,  never,  sometimes, 
now,  soon,  very,  much,  etc.  Prepositions  — From,  at, 
through,  of,  before,  behind,  around,  after.  Conjunctions — 
But,  and,  or.  Simple  questions:  whose,  which,  when,  will, 
and  may. 

Arithmetic : Addition  and  subtraction  in  practical 
problems. 

Penmanship:  Copy-book.  Drawing : Board  and  paper. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Language  : Nouns — The  different  classes  of  artisans  and 
the  articles  made  by  each ; the  time  of  day  ; the  seasons. 
“Miss  Sweet’s  No.  2.”  Adjectives — Simple  comparison;  also, 
each,  other,  another,  one,  every.  Pronouns — Myself,  himself, 
herself,  and  their  plurals.  Verbs — Present,  past  and  future 
tenses;  the  infinitive  and  imperative  moods;  thorough  drill 
on : will,  would,  could,  and  can.  Adverbs — Continued.  Pre- 
positions— Without,  among,  along,  near,  above,  below,  within. 
Conjunction — Because.  Simple  narrative  and  elliptical  ex- 
ercises. Action  and  picture  writing. 

Arithmetic : Multiplication.  Mental  exercises.  Prob- 
lems involving  the  three  rules.  Dollars  and  cents. 

Reading : “Harper’s  First.” 

Penmanship:  Copy-book.  Drawing : Continued. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Language  : Nouns — Continued  : somebody,  anybody, 
nobody.  Adjectives  — Comparisons  continued.  Verbs — 
Active  and  passive  voice : exercises  in  the  indicative,  infin- 
itive and  imperative  moods  ; have  and  had  ; may  and  might; 
shall  and  should.  “Sweet’s  No.  3.”  Adverbs — Time,  place 
and  manner.  Pronouns — Relative.  Conjunctions — If,  either, 
or,  neither,  nor,  when,  while,  since.  Prepositions — Com- 
pleted. Elliptical  exercises.  Descriptions  of  actions,  pictures, 
persons,  animals  and  things.  Historical  sketches.  Journals. 
Stories.  Letter  writing. 

Arithmetic  : Four  fundamental  processes.  Mental  and 
practical  problems.  Currency,  continued. 

Geography : Local  division  of  land  and  water  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Reading:  “Harper’s  Second.” 

Penmanship.  Drawing. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Language : Nouns — Adjectives,  pronouns,  adverbs,  pre- 
positions, conjunctions,  continued.  “How  to  Talk.”  Special 
drill  in  active  and  passive  voice:  participles.  Action  and 
picture  writing.  Historical  sketches.  Natural  history  stories. 
Journal.  Stories. 

Arithmetic:  Practical  problems.  Currency.  “Felter.” 

Geography:  Local  geography  carried  to  the  state  finished. 

Reading:  “Sweet’s  No.  4.” 

Penmanship.  Drawing. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Language  : Sentence  writing  ; participial  constructions, 
continued.  Natural  history.  Narrative  and  descriptive 
composition.  Journal.  Stories.  “How  to  Talk.” 

Arithmetic : Common  fractions  begun,  with  practical 
problems.  “Felter.” 

History:  History  of  United  States.  Manuscript  lessons 
by  teacher. 

Geography:  Swinton’s  Primary,  completed. 

Reading : “Harper’s  Third.” 

Penmanship.  Drawing. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Language : Sentence  building.  Analysis,  using  dia- 
grams. Participial  and  adverbial  phrases.  English  com- 
position. “How  to  Write.” 
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Arithmetic  : Denominate  numbers  completed.  Decimal 
fractions,  begun.  Practical  problems.  Accounts.  “Felter’s 
Advanced.” 

History:  History  of  United  States.  Manuscript. 

Geography : “Swinton’s  Intermediate.” 

Reading  : “Little  Men  and  Women.” 

Penmanship.  Drawing. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Language : Composition,  “Swinton,”  or  “Barnes’  Lan- 
guage.” Thorough  drill  on  connectives. 

Arithmetic : Interest,  discount,  forms  of  notes,  receipts, 
bills,  etc.  Loss  and  gain.  “Felter.”  General  history.  Manu- 
script, from  “Thalheimer.”  Physiology  and  hygiene. 

Reading:  “Harper’s  Fourth.” 

Penmanship.  Drawing. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Language:  Composition.  “Patterson’s  Grammar.” 

Arithmetic:  Completed.  Square  root  and  cube  root. 
“Felter.”  United  States  history.  “Eggleston.”  Natural 
philosophy.  Physical  geography.  “Monteith.”  English 
literature. 

Drawing. 

TENTH  YEAR. 

English  literature.  Civil  government.  “Townsend.” 
Manners  and  morals.  “Gow.”  Reviews — United  States  his- 
tory, “Eggleston arithmetic,  “Felter geography,  “Swin- 
ton.” 

Since  the  origin  of  the  schools  920  pupils  have  shared 
its  benefits,  and  in  every  section  of  the  state  they  may  be 
found  as  intelligent,  law-abiding  and  prosperous  citizens, 
pursuing  almost  every  occupation.  Out  of  the  above  num- 
ber 20  have  entered  the  National  college  for  the  deaf  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Four  of  these  are  now  teachers,  and  one 
is  the  founder  and  present  superintendent  of  the  deaf  school 
at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

What  better  than  the  above  could  attest  the  usefulness 
of  the  school,  or  open  the  public  mind  to  the  fact  that  this 
school,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin,  the  late  scholarly 
president  of  Beloit  college  and  for  many  years  an  efficient 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school,  “to  the  fact 
that  this  school  should  be  regarded  not  as  a charity,  an  asy- 
lum, a house  of  refuge,  but  rather  as  an  important  branch  of 
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that  system  of  public  education,  through  which  the  state 
seeks  to  make  of  its  entire  people  intelligent,  industrious, 
virtuous  and  patriotic  citizens?” 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  RESIDENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  Wisconsin  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  was  first  regularly  organized  in  1852  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a board  of  trustees  and  the  opening  of  the 
school  by  J.  R.  Bradway,  the  first  principal. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  school  was  made  to  Gov- 
ernor L.  J.  Farwell,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1852,  by  the  follow- 
ing board  of  trustees : E.  Chesebro,  W.  C.  Allen,  C.  G.  Will- 
iams, .J.  A.  Maxwell,  J.  C.  Mills,  P.  W.  Lake,  S.  Thomas, 
President  PI.  Hunt,  Secretary  F.  K.  Phoenix. 

The  institution  remained  under  the  control  of  the  above 
mentioned.,  or  a similar  local,  board  of  trustees  from  1852 
till  June  6th,  1881,  when,  by  act  of  the  general  assembly,  all 
the  state  institutions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  state  board 
of  supervision.  This  board,  appointed  by  Governor  Will- 
iam Smith,  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
Charles  Luling,  Manitowoc;  James  Bintliff,  Darlington ; 
Charles  D.  Parker,  River  Falls;  George  W.  Burchard,  Fort 
Atkinson  ; Lewis  A.  Proctor,  Milwaukee.  The  board  re- 
mained in  office  for  ten  years ; during  its  administration  of 
affairs  the  public  institutions  of  the  state  enjoyed  a period  of 
unprecedented  growth  and  development.  The  state  board 
of  control  was  invested  with  authority  July  1st,  1891,  and 
since  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  state  institutions,  has 
had  the  entire  control  of  all  the  county  jails  and  almshouses. 

The  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  state  board  of 
control : 

Clarence  Snyder,  Ashland,  president;  Charles  D.  Parker, 
River  Falls ; J.  E.  Jones,  Portage  ; J.  L.  Cleary,  Kenosha. 

Of  the  officers  and  teachers  now  employed  in  the  Wis- 
consin school  for  the  deaf,  the  superintendent,  J.  W.  Swiler, 
took  charge  in  1880;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Schilling,  the  matron,  in 
1891;  Charles  M.  Tallman,  the  clerk,  in  1892;  Joseph  Wa- 
chuta,  boy’s  supervisor,  in  1891 ; Miss  Emily  Eddy  became  a 
member  of  the  teaching  force  in  1857 ; Mrs.  M.  H.  Fiske 
in  1879;  Miss  A.  I.  Hobart  in  1884;  Miss  E.  M.  Steinke  in 
18S6;  Miss  I.  C.  Pearce  in  18S8;  Miss  Agnes  Steinke  in  1891 
Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  McCoy  in  1874;  Miss  Jene  Bowman  in  1892; 
Warren  Robinson  in  1884;  J.  J.  Murphy  in  1884;  E.  E.  Clip- 
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pinger  in  1883;  W.  F.  Gray  in  1887;  J.  S.  Long  in  1889; 
Thomas  Hagerty  in  1891. 

Warren  Robinson,  J.  J.  Murphy  and  Thomas  Hagerty 
are  graduates  of  this  school,  and  J.  S.  Long  is  a graduate  of 
the  Iowa  state  school  for  the  deaf.  In  the  industrial  depart- 
ment John  Beamsley  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  shoe-shop 
since  1882;  W.  T.  Passage,  foreman  of  the  printing  office 
since  1891 ; and  Hollis  Stone  took  charge  of  the  carpenter 
shop  in  1892. 


Warren  Robinson. 


